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SILENT SPEECH. 
SiLence is golden—speech is silvery ! 
Silence is steadfast—speech is ever flying ! 
Speech is a sea of murmurous silver, lying 
Mid the golden silence of eternity. 
Spirit to spirit speaks not as do we: 
Words are but echoes on earth’s air soon dying ! 
The moaning of the billows, and the sighing 
Of lonely winds across time’s restless sea. 
The heavens are higher than these sounds can soar! 
An infinite of silence round us lies, 
In which all voices die for evermore ! 
Yet will a mute expression reach the skies— 
Heaven’s gift to earth! untaught of human lore-— 
The golden silent language of the eyes! 
— Tinsley’s Magazine, 
_>-+—— 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


One of the greatest and most remarkable engineering works 
of this or of any other country is now going on in New York, 
in the construction of the suspension bridge over the East river, 
to connect New York and Brooklyn. It was necessary, if a 
bridge were to be constructed there at all, that it should bea 
suspension bridge, it being not allowable to place any piers in 
the water to sustain the central portions of the structure, for 
such piers would obstruct the navigation of the river ; and the 
general Government, which has sole jurisdiction and control 
over such navigable channels as the East river, would not per- 
mit anything to be done which would cause any obstruction 
to commerce. 

For the same reason it was necessary to raise the bridge to 
a great height above the water—something like 130 feet—so 
as to allow the tallest masts to pass under it. This requires 
the carrying up of the towers from which the chains or cables 
are to be suspended to a great altitude, and also requires very 
long approaches at each end of the bridge, so that the ascent 


‘may be sufficiently gradual. 


The most wonderful thing, perhaps, in the work of con- 
structing this bridge, is the process by which the deep excava- 


.tions are made for the foundations of the tall towers. The 


usual course to be pursued in such cases is to build what is 
called a coffer-dam, surrounding the whole space which is to be 
occupied by the foundations, and then pumping out the water 
from the enclosed space; but this course was not practicable 
in the present instance on account of the great depth of the 
stratum of mud through which it was necessary to pass in or- 
der to reach a solid foundation. 

We can gain a tolerable idea of the method which was 
adopted in this case if we imagine that a party of deavers, in 
building adam, procure by some means a large box, open at 
the top, and after floating it to the ground chosen, contrive to 
turn it bottom upwards on the muddy shore where their foun- 
dation is to be laid. In the middle of the bottom of the box, 
now, however, turned uppermost, they gaazw a hole, just large 
enough to allow them to crawl in and out, ong by one. Then 
a party of them inside begin to dig away the mud underneath 
the box, and especially under the edges of it, and contrive to 
pass up the excavated material through the hole to those 
above; while these last, in addition to the work of receiving 
and carrying away this material, build a superstructure of logs, 
weighted heavily with mud and stones, on the bottom of the 
inverted box, carrying the superstructure upward as fast as 
the box sinks down through the effect of the undermining. 


It is exactly such an operation as this that is going on at one 
end of the East River bridge. It has already been carried to a 
successful termination at the Brooklyn end. The box, or 
caisson, at it is termed, which is of enormous size, being con- 
structed of massive timbers, doubled and trebled to form the 
thickness of the walls, and strengthened in every part with 
plates and braces of iron, has been sunk by means of the exca- 
vations beneath it, and by the increasing weight of the super- 
structure above, till a solid foundation was reached. ‘The 
men, then, who had been engaged for so many weeks in bur- 
rowing in the mud beneath it, proceeded to fill up the interior 
of the caisson with masonry and concrete, and gladly returned 
to the upper air. 

It must have been dismal work for the laborers, thus delving 
in the ground scores of feet below the surface of the sea,within 
an immense inverted box, by gaslight, and under an enormous 


| pressure ; and besides the dismalness of it, there were very se- 








rious difficulties to be encountered on account of the great and 
oppressive density of the air when the caisson had reached the 
depth of 50 or 60 feet. This great density, producing the 
pressure above referred to, required the adoption of many com- 
plicated contrivances and much very powerful machinery in 
forming the connection between the work below and the free 
air above. The difficulties have, however, all been surmounted 
at one end of the bridge, and the massive stone tower has al- 
ready been raised to a great height. The work is going on, 
too, very prosperously, and with every indication of ultimate 
success, at the other end. JACOB ABBOTT. 
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THe Dumps Lover.—Ar the time that Francis I, of France, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, one of his officers, 
the valorous Chevalier Beauregard, smitten by the charms of 
an Italian lady, of noble family, named Aurelia, declared to 
her his passion. Aurelia, though flattered by the declaration 
of the gallant soldier, refused his suit on the ground of the lev- 
ity of the French character, and the natural indiscretion of that 
people. But Beauregard was not to be put off so easily. The 
depth and fervor of his love led him to propose to the lady to 
put his constancy to any proof she might think proper. Aure- 
lia at length accepted the terms of the proposition, and engaged 
to marry him if, for the space of six months, he would remain 
utterly and entirely dumb. The Chevalier promised, and then, 
with a silent bow, withdrew from the lady’s presence; and from 
that moment he opened not his lips with the sound of human 
speech. He returned to Paris, where his friends and relatives 
were stricken with sorrow at the terrible infirmity which had 
fallen upon him—for his had been a voice musical and enter- 
taining. Beauregard expressed all his wants by dumb signs, 
and seldom smiled. ‘The best physicians were sent for, but 
he refused to see them. He did not speak a word for the en- 
tire period, and was made happy for his constancy by the hand 
of Aurelia in marriage. 


_—-_+ | C 


A LitTLe boy, for a trick, pointed with his finger to the 
wrong road when a man asked him which way the doctor 
went. As a result the man missed the doctor, and his little 
boy died, because the doctor came too late to take a fish-bone 
from his throat. At the funeral the minister said that the boy 
was killed by a.lie which another boy told with his finger. 
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CONGRESS AND THE DEAF AND DUMB. 





[ Debate on New York Institution— Continued. | 


Mr. Livermore, of New Hampshire, made a few remarks 
against the bill. He expressed great respect for the object of 
the bill, but he did not feel himself at liberty to bestow on it 
the property of the nation. 

Mr. Warfield, of Maryland, was also opposed to the bill, 
not being willing to appropriate the public land to such 
objects. If it was proper to divert the public funds to such a 
purpose, let it be done by a vote of money out of the treasury, 
and not in this way. He respected the institution for which 
this donation was asked ; he rejoiced that the asylum of Con- 
necticut had succeeded, even beyond the expectations of its 
friends ; but it was no reason for going on and bestowing the 
property of the nation on all who asked it. 

Mr. Holmes, of Massachusetts, said that when humanity 
called, it was a credit to the House to listen, but his object now 
was to inquire what was his duty. At the last Congress, 
either from gratitude for being sent here and from joy at hav- 
ing got well out of a war, or from some other impulse, we 
made a grant to the surviving soldiers of the Revolution; like 
sailors from a Jong voyage just paid off, who give money to 
every one they meet, with this difference—they give their 
own money; we the money of the people. He, like 
others, had been led away, and gave his vote to the relief 
of the Revolutionary soldiers. He had, however, voted 
against the grant to the Hartford Asylum, because he saw it 
would lead to other applications for similar grants. This was 
one of them. It would be better, he thought, to attend to 
replenishing the treasury than to vote away the public funds 
on every object that asks them. If we go on in this way, said 
Mr. H., if we are not deaf to calls like this, our constituents 
will be struck dumb at such conduct. 

And deaf, I hope, to all our apologies for it, said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who rose tor the purpose of extending a remark of 
Mr. Holmes, and would take the liberty to insinuate to Mr. 
Meigs that it was very easy to be wise and generous at other 
people’s expense. In reference to the afflicted beings for 
whose benefit this bill was urged, Mr. R. said he should be 
sorry if any gentleman had the misfortune to possess the same 
experience as himself. If there was anything which he under- 
stood, it was this. But he asked if this case came within the 
Constitution. ‘The committee had been told of armies, and 
the expense lavished on the pomp and circumstance of war. 
On Jooking at the Constitution, he found power given to raise 
and support armies, but discovered nothing about supporting the 
deaf and dumb. Mr. R. asked the friends of this bill to show 
him the authority for it from the States; point it out in the 
deed of gift from the people. Was it necessary—not accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned meaning of that word, but according 
to the modern acceptation—was it necessary to carry into effect 
any other power? ‘They had just as much right to make the 
office of President hereditary ; to pass a septennial act for the 
meeting of Congress, or do any other unauthorized act, as 
make this grant if not found in the Constitution. As to being 
ashamed to refuse this grant, after passing others which Mr. 
Meigs had referred to, let the galled jade wince. Mr. R. said 
his withers were unwrung; he had nothing to do with it. 
But because the House had been betrayed into one act which 
the Constitution did not justify, were they, for that cause, to 
go on in the same course? Was it any reason why they 
should not attempt reform, or look at the Constitution for 
authority on any other occasion? Mr. R. repeated that this 
was a government of delegated powers and of limited author- 
ity ; and it was the bounden duty of every member to inquire 





if there was any authority for this grant, either expressly, or as 


necessary to carry other powers into execution, &c. If there 
was not, it would be just as proper for a jury to give a verdict 
contrary to the evidence as to vote for this bill without 
authority from the Constitution. 


Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, expressed his satisfaction that the 
motion had been made by the Speaker. He felt certainly no 
hostility towards an institution which must, in its nature, ex- 
cite the sensibility of every man. But was that to induce the 
House to vote this grant? The public domain, Mr. B. argued, 
was a public fund intended to relieve the burden of taxation 
on the people. He adverted to the probability that the Gov- 
ernment would have to borrow money this year. Pass this 
bill, and it would present the spectacle of a government borrow- 
ing with one hand and giving away with the other. By 
granting the public lands to the institutions of one State, Mr. 
B. maintained that it operated an injustice on the other States, 
inasmuch as it diminished their proportions in the public lands, 
which belonged equally to all. It was time to make a pause, 
a solemn pause, in voting away these gratuities. He referred 
to the immense expenditure which had become necessary by 
yielding to feeling, and passing the act for the relief of the 
Revolutionary soldiers ; that act was the offspring of feeling, 
and it had involved the nation in an expense of three millions 
of dollars a year—a sum more than half the interest of the 
whole national debt for one year. That act, however, heavily 
as it pressed on the treasury, wasthe more justifiable on ac- 
count of the important services and the sufferings of the objects 
of it. Should the present grant be made to the New York 
Asylum, it must be given to charitable institutions in’ other 
States. If all the States received equally, it would diminish 
the proportion of all alike in the public lands, and it would be 
no peculiar benefit to either; the House must therefore act 
unequally or act uselessly. Mr. B. said feeling and sympathy 
were bad guides in public conduct ; when anything was asked 
in the name of justice, there were rules by which to decide 
correctly ‘and uniformly; but when they legislated on the 
score of charity they would act according to impulse; one 
Congress would be guided by feeling, and another perhaps by 
precedent, &c. This was a dangerous mode of proceeding. 

But this grant was advocated in the name of knowledge, 
which is the basis of liberty. If for the promotion of know- 
ledge, Mr. B. said, why did New York apply to this House? 
Why not rely on her own resources? Virginia, with less re- 
sources than New York, had established a system of public 
education, for which she might with as much propriety ask of 
this House a similar donation of public land. Mr. B. said he 
felt as a man for the unhappy class of beings who were the 
objects of this bill ; he would drop tears for their affliction, 
but he could not give his support to this bill ; it would be in- 
consistent with his ideas of public duty ; he could not give to 
one what he could not to all; it would not be right to do so. 

Mr. Meigs, of New York, again rose. He had flattered 
himself, he said, it would be utterly unnecessary for him to 
trouble the committee again upon this occasion; but when he 
found that this bill had had the misfortune to call forth the 
hostility of such able and eloquent gentlemen as the Speaker of 
this House and the gentleman from Virginia, it became his 
duty, feeble as he was, to speak for those whose mouths God 
had shut. Woyld to Heaven, said he, that this necessity did 
not exist! Would to Heaven, that each of the silent inno- 
cents whose cause I am thus called on to advocate was able to 
speak in the fine and commanding tones of the honorable 
Speaker! Sir, I have no intention to appeal to the humanity 
of this committee;'I mean to move them, if I can, by far dif- 
ferent considerations. Knowledge is power; and I call upon 
this Government to afford, for purposes of instruction in all 
that constitutes knowledge to a most interesting portion of the 
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community, some small pittance of those vast resources which 
heretofore have been consecrated, if I may so express myself, 
to the naval, military, and domestic expense ; to the destroying 
arts of war, and the maintenance of civil splendor. And I now 
hope that the Speaker, whose talents have done his country 
much service in one war, in its conduct, and still more emi- 
nently in the happy peace, in concluding which he had the far 
greater glory to be instrumental ; and that honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, Mr. Barbour, who, with the Speaker, may have 


recorded a hundred votes for warlike purposes, will now, for | 


once at least, record their vote for an appropriation in aid of 
the propagation of knowledge. He said that when he cast his 
eyes upon the architectural splendor by which he was sur- 
rounded ; when he saw that even a thing to hold candles had 
cost this nation treasure enough to give, perhaps, one whole 
year’s tuition to the unfortunate persons who were the objects 
of this bill; when he remarked the beautiful tut expensive 
marble figure of History just erected in this hall, he could not 
refrain from hoping that she would not, among her first acts, 
have to record that this nation rejected the silent prayer of the 
deaf and dumb for a few acres of our boundless territories to 
enable them to know, while she votes the lavishment of mil- 
lions for devastating war and domestic pomp. Let it be now 
determined, said he, that it is the opinion of this honorable 
body that knowledge is power, and that for such an end as its 
universal diffusion there is no expense which could be deemed 
profusion. I wish, with profound sincerity, that instead of one 
or two statesmen, eloquent and able, like the Speaker and the 
honorable gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Randolph, there were 
one hundred thousand ; and, instead of a handful of philoso- 
phers, holding all science within a small and mysterious bound, a 
hundred thousand of these, too, in our free land. Mr. M. said 
he had declared that he would not make any appeal to the hu- 
mane feelings of the committee, but he had a right to say that 
although finance had reaped many atriumph by battle upon the 
land, and England many upon the sea, yet it might be possible 
their benevolent institutions would outlast, in the memory and 
affections of mankind, every military and naval glory which 
they had gained ; for who was ignorant of, who was there that 
did not admire, the mild benevolence of the Paris Institution 
for the teaching and protecting the deaf and dumb? Society 
everywhere adopted them as its children; they were every- 
where pitied, and ought, if they did not, to find every power 
. their friend and guardian. Sir, if I wished to make an attempt 
upon the feelings of this House, instead of lifting my voice, I 
would bring here in front of the Speaker’s seat the sixty chil- 
dren, and I should be then sure that, without voices, their in- 
telligent features, their sparkling eyes, and their amiable de- 
meanor, would command, irresistibly, the hardest heart in this 
House to lean to their cause. ‘The honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, Mr. Randolph, has discovered that in truth we have 
no power under the Constitution of these United States to 
make a grant for the purposes contained in this bill. I regret 
that under that clause of the Constitution upon which he has 
just commented, ‘that Congress shall have power to make 
all laws necessary for the purpose of carrying into execution,” 
&c, we really have no authority to establish and maintain 
systems of instruction. I have seen that the learned judges of 
the Supreme Court of this land have maintained the constitu- 
tional existence of a bank; and that Hortensius, by most able 
and conclusive reasoning, although in a different line of direc- 
tion, has arrived at the same happy conclusion ; and I must ex- 
press my regret and astonishment together that this famous 
clause of the Constitution has the magical strength to bear so 
vast a bank, and is yet too feeble to raise a common school. 


I have wished that it might be considered necessary and 
proper to spread instruction, and diffuse far and wide knowl- 








edge, without which our Constitution itself, and still less our 
statutes, could not long be maintained. I feel, said Mr. M., 
that under the powerful opposition of such gentlemen as the 
Speaker of this House, whose talents alone are sufficient, if 
exerted, to destroy mightier matters than this poor little bill ; 
of the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Randolph,) whose genius 
and experience are always ready to be poured out by his elo- 
quence, and of the other gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Bar- 
bour,) whose abilities also are competent to greater things, 
this bill will fail of its passage. “ If this must be its fate, I, 


| at least, shal] have the satisfaction to record my vote, among 


the first which I give in this House, for a grant of a few acres 
of our immense public estate tor the noble purpose of instruc- 
tion. And I shall, at Jeast, not be alarmed at the idea of ex- 
hausting our resources upon the deaf and dumb, for, thank 
God, the number is small, perhaps not exceeding one thousand 
in the whole United States. I was pleased to hear the gentle- 
man from Virginia, (Mr. Barbour,) last up, declare the wise 
munificence of his native State in endowments for literary pur- 
poses, for he has enabled me to enjoy the proud satisfaction of 
stating the fact that the State of New York has likewise been 
nobly munificent to learning ; that she has appropriated to that 
end more than two millions of dollars; that eleven hundred 
thousand dollars of this sum constitute the fund for the sup- 
port of common schools, and that, last year, more than two 
hundred thousand children received the benefit of this admir- 
able fund. Glorious rivalry, said Mr. M., in which even 
these who are last and least must rejoice in the success of the 
other members of the Confederacy. 
[ To be continued. | 
_>-+ 

An Iowa deaf man recovered his hearing after a violent fit 
of sneezing. 

Ir there is any one thing thing for which Ohio statesmen 
are noted, it is gallantry to ladies travelling by rail. It is re- 
lated of a member of the State Legislature that a few days 
since, on taking the cars to return to Columbus, he espied a 
seat only partly filled by a well-dressed lady. It is fair to sup- 
pose that the legislator was not sorry to see the one empty sit- 
ting, for he at once marched to the seat, and in his most win- 
ning way asked if he might trouble the lady so much as to oc- 
cupy a part of the seat. The lady, seeing the man near her, an- 
swered the question by moving over, and down sat the gentle- 
man. The gentleman found the lady to be possessed of a 
comely face, and at once commenced a conversation with her. 
He talked of woman’s wrongs, and, without asking her opinion, 
kept on talking about this, that, and the other at such a rate of 
speed as to give the lady no chance to reply, even if she had 
desired to reply. After talking for some time he looked to- 
ward the lady, and was surprised to notice that she was not 
paying the slightest attention to his conversation, but was gaz- 
ing abstractedly out of the car window. 'The member didn’t 
like this turn of affairs, and was silent for a moment; but after 
repeating something about wasting sweetness on the desert air, 
began his conversation again, and finally asked a leading question 
in an ordinary tone. The lady did not answer. Oho! thought 
the Solon, the lady is hard of hearing. He repeated his ques- 
tion in a sonorous voice, and still no answer. Thinking he had 
offended the lady in some way, he began to apologize, and 
kept it up until some one occupying a seat in front of him, 
who had been a silent observer of the scene, interrupted the 
apologizer by saying, ‘Excuse me, Sir, but that lady you have 
been talking to so earnestly for some time past és deaf and dumb, 
and has been so since her birth.” "This thing leaked out, and on 
the member’s appearing in his seat next day, some one proposed 
that he should be added to the Committee on Deaf and Dumb 
Asylums.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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WHAT WE ARE. 

Peruaps it may please our friends to become a little better 
acquainted with Tue Sitent Wortp and with the manner in 
which it is conducted, and we feel that this explanation is due 
to our readers, for several would-be critics have perhaps suc- 
ceeded in putting us in a false position. Tue Sitenr Wortp 
does not shrink from fair criticism ; but when persons are wil- 
fully blind to facts, and criticise only to find fault and condemn, 
the only course left us is to treat such with silent contempt. 
It is not, therefore, for the satisfaction of these that we speak 
now, for we are fully aware that they can never be satisfied ; 
but we speak that all may be clear to such as really desire to 
know the truth. 

Tue Sitent Wortp is published by the four gentlemen 
whose names appear at the head of this column, They fur- 
nish all the capital required, and they alone are responsible for 
the paper. It is printed in the city of Washington, at a dis- 
tance from the Institution, and is devoted to the interests of 
the deaf and dumb as a body, and not of any particular class. 

It is not published in the interests of the Alumni of the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute College any more than in the interest of the 
humblest deaf-mute in the land. It is not the organ of the 
College any more than of other Institutions, and we would 
earnestly ask those who fling mud at us not to bespatter the 
College at the same time, as they are much in the habit of 
doing, simply because some of the editors are graduates from 
its halls. Whatever mistakes they commit, whatever wrongs 
they do, the College is not responsible. With the objects of 
the College the editors are, however, in full accord, and none 
more so than those of their number who have not had the 
good fortune to enjoy the benefits of its training. 

Our readers will observe from the foregoing that Tue S1- 
Lent Wor tp is the ow/y paper in existence that is published 
solely by deaf-mute enterprise, all others being appendages of 
Institutions, and aided by them more or less. It is the only 
paper that is in a condition to be independent and impartial, 
and as such is entitled to the hearty support of every one who 
cares to have such a paper. 

The very excellence of our journal, absurd as it may seem, 
has been used as an argument against us, and we are called 
aristocratic. If it is aristocratic to be neat and handsome, to 
seek to have as few defects as possible, to be always endeavor- 
ing to improve our readers and the whole class of deaf-mutes, 
we plead guilty, and shall earnestly strive to be more so. 

Still, the editors are deeply conscious of their fallibility, and, 
while acknowledging mistakes in the past, are endeavoring to 
guard against their repetition in the future. They have noth- 
ing to promise now beyond what they have promised in the 
past. They feel that their paper in its present form speaks 
more eloquently than any words of theirs could do, and they 
have firm faith that the whole deaf-mute community will 
sooner or later come to its support, and help them to make ita 





much better periodical by far than it is at present. 
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HUTTON’S CATECHISM. 


Elementary Course of Religious Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb. Part III. 
By J. Scott Hutton, M. A., Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Halifax, N.S. 

We earnestly recommend this little manual of religious in- 
struction to the attention of all engaged in the cause of deat- 
mute education. It is difficult to conceive of anything better 
adapted to its purpose than this book of Mr. Hutton. It bears 
evidence of conscientious thought and labor. It is written 
with care, in language at once simple and perspicuous. 'Teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb will recognize in every sentence a 
familiarity on the part of the author with words and forms of 
expression best calculated to convey to the mind of the pupil 
correct and forcible ideas. We have not the space to enumer- 


‘ate what we consider the special excellencies of this manual, 


but we cannot refrain from mentioning one of a sort that teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb would not object to see more gener- 
ally adopted in the text-books they have touse. Certain words 
and phrases are “ printed in do/der type, so as to catch the eye, 
and serve the deaf-mute an end similar to that gained, in the 
case of the hearing and speaking child, by the emphasis of the 
living voice.” When completed, the whole “ course” will 
embrace: Part I, adapted to the earlier months of instruction ; 
Part II, mainly historical, in the form of the catechism or the 
narrative ; Part III, a primary catechism of revealed religion, 
with scripture references; Part IV, containing questions on 
the preceding parts, without answers. The whole course will 
be printed in one volume, Mr. Hutton says, as soon as Circum- 
stances permit. 
>- 

In a conversation the other day, Senator Patterson spoke of 
the fact that, when years ago he wielded the schoolmaster’s 
ferrule among the bleak hills of the Granite State, he had for 
one of his pupils a bright, curly-headed little deaf-mute, who 
afterwards went to Hartford, and is now a teacher in one of 
the Western Institutions. Did we know him? Senator P. 
asked, mentioning his name. Of course we did; and why 
not ? when we occupied the same school-room, sat at the same 
desk, slept in adjoining beds, had adjacent seats at meals, and 
made love to the same piece of calico—in the good old Hart- 
ford times. Does our friend T. L. B. ever appreciate what 
the effect might have been upon his cherished political opinions 
of the present had his ears been open to absorb knowledge— 
and especially knowledge on political matters—from such an 
able instructor as Mr. Patterson? Might not he have takena dif- 
ferent start, and have come nearer achieving political orthodoxy 
in the race of life? Instead of this, he has fought on, with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, under the banner of political 
heresy ; and now, if we mistake not, as in those other days, 
when he upheld the fortunes of the wry-necked Buchanan 
against our advocacy of the cause-of John C. Fremont, the 
worthy gentleman who parted his hair in the middle—then, as 
now, our friend B. had one failing among his many excellencies ; 
he is—well—not altogether what he ought ta be, politically. 


-_>-+ 


Wuere is T. E. Des Richers? He is wanted at Albany, 

Tue Lawrence (Mass.) American says that Mr. Sam’! Rowe, 
of West Boxford, a deaf-mute, sends it the largest egg of the 
season, it weighing 3% ounces and measuring 63 by 7# inches. 
We think as much credit is due to the hen as to Mr. Rowe. 


«« Text the ladies,” said, with Oriental courtesy, one of the 
Princes of the Japanesg Embassy at Washington to his inter- 
preter, “tell the ladies that, though I am deaf and dumb 
to the language of their voices, I have eyes!’ Could the elo- 
quence of compliment go farther ? 
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THE USE OF THE VOICE. 
New York INsTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE Dear AND Dumas, 
March 25, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: I have read with interest che letter of Miss 
Redden in your paper of March 15. Those who have read 
Dr. Kitto’s interesting volume, ‘* The Lost Senses, Deafness,” 
will remember the account he gave of his lapse into habitual 
silence after he became deaf, which was at the age of twelve. 
He recovered his ability to speak, not by putting himself un- 
der the direction of a special teacher of articulation, but 
merely by being forced to use his voice through a conspiracy 
to that end among his companions on a long voyage. I think 
it probable that Miss Redden would have found her ability to 
speak marvelously restored, as Dr. Kitto’s was, merely by 
making the effort to speak distinctly, without requiring any 
lessons from a special instructor. I have reason to believe 
that when I speak with more attention to make my utterance 
deliberate and distinct, I speak much more intelligibly than 
when I speak fast and heedlessly. 
years, but have all my life spoken so as to be understood by 
those accustomed to hear me, though I am told I pronounce 


.some letters very indistinctly. | 
The corollary from these remarks is, that I think it probable | 


Miss Redden’s improvement in speaking is mainly due to her 
own aroused attention to her voice and effort to speak dis- 
tinctly, and is not to be accepted as a proof that they have at 
Northampton any wonderful process, not known elsewhere, 
for giving or restoring speech to the deaf. 

‘Still less is her case to be accepted as having any bearing on the 
question whether it will pay to teach articulation to the deaf 
from birth. There are some deaf-mute children, gifted with 
a rare physical and mental organization, who may be success- 
fully taught to speak ; but the testimony of the most careful 
and competent observers is that for the greater number in- 
struction in articulation is a mere waste of time and labor. 

). R. B. 


_>-+ 


FROM BLINDNESS TO DEAF-DUMBNESS 
AND VICE VERSA. 


A case apparently so much at variance with the ordinary 
course of nature as that represented in this heading is one that 
will- unavoidably call forth skepticism. We shall, however, 
console ourselves with the simple declaration that this case has 
come partly within our own observation, and that the facts 
which we propose to put forth have been furnished personally 
by the subject of these freaks of misfortune. 

William E. Morifier was born in Quebec, Canada, June 30, 
1850. One winter morning, when he was six months old, 
his mother tied him in a chair to keep him out of mischief, 
while she was occupied with the cares incidental to keeping 
boarders. A servant girl chanced to pass the tea-pot over his 
head, when suddenly it broke, and the hot, steaming contents 
were spilt over him, scalding him so badly that three days 
thereafter his vision was entirely gone. ‘To make it worse, 
the catastrophe so worked upon his frail nature as to render 
his right leg lame, and his system sickly and delicate. 

Shortly afterwards, his parents moved to Ohio, and, in the 
fall of 1867, he was admitted to the Institution for the Blind 
located in Columbus. His health being variable, and often 
disturbed by attacks of an epileptic form of convulsions, he 
did not make encouraging progress in his studies. In January 


of his second year he was prostrated with sickness, and from 
this time there was a defect in his hearing, which increased 
until the 1st of February, when he became entirely deaf and 
The transition was ac- 


dumb, but found his sight restored. 





I lost my hearing at eight | 





complished with an intense neuralgic pain in his head and ears. 
Thus placed in the * silent world,” the mode of his instruc- 
tion had, of course, to be changed, and he was, therefore, in- 
structed in writing and in the printed alphabet. As his intel- 
lectual development had received a new impulse, he made 
rapid progress, and his health grew to be better than it had 
been. Everything about him was strange to his new sense. 
He had to make the acquaintance of the most familiar ob- 
jects and friends. The friends and companions whom he had 
known only by voice and step had to be re-introduced. The 
ways with which he was perfectly familiar in his blindness 
had to be learned anew, and the distances that he could before 
measure accurately had to be traversed cautiously before he 
could know them in their new light. 

Captain Lilley, master of the bookbindery of the Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, initiated him into a knowledge of 
the manual alphabet, and he made rapid progress in its use. 
Now a genuine deaf-mute in all respects, he applied for ad- 
mission into the Institution for such as were afflicted with his 
new misfortune, and he was accordingly received in the fall 
of 1869. But he was not to stay long, for on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary following he was visited with another attack of neuralgic 
pain in his head and chest, which resulted in the entire loss of 
his sight, with the recovery of his hearing and power of speech. 
Then came his transfer to the Institution for the Blind, where 
he remained until, strange to say, on just the same day, Febru- 
ary 2,in 1871, when he again passed from a condition of 
blindness to deaf-dumbness, the change being attended, as be- 
fore, with neuralgic pain in his head and ears. 

Last fall found him for the second time among the inmates 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Weeks, however, 
moved on, and another change was observed coming upon him, 
which culminated on the inevitable February 2, of this year, 
when his sight again deserted him, leaving him with the con- 
solation of recovering hearing and the power of speech. 

Twice he became deaf and dumb ; twice he recovered his 
sight! A case without a known parallel, indeed. Its history 
is, however, not yet finished, for the other day he expressed 
his fears that he would have to experience another exchange 
of the senses. 

Naturally your curiosity will be excited to know which of 
these two conditions he prefers. But he knows not his mind, 
for when he is deaf and dumb sight takes advantage of him 
and extorts his allegiance, and when he is blind the charm of 
music weaves a spell around his soul which he cannot resist, 
and he feels as though he would not exchange hearing for 
sight. R. P. 

_>-+ 

A wisconsin deaf beggar recovered his hearing on being 

chased by a clamorous mad dog. 


We give Webster’s Pocket Dictionary for two new sub- 
scribers to THe Sitent Wor tp. 

On one of the first pages of ** Keep’s Lessons for the Deaf 
and Dumb,” an excellent book, occurs this expression : ** Go 
to What can the author mean? 

A man in Los Angelos county, Cal., was attacked by a 
grizzly bear, and escaped by climbing a tree. He was so 
frightened that he lost the faculty of speech, and has not been 
able to regain it. 





A peaF and dumb beggar was arrested in Providence, Thurs- 
day, who, on getting into the hands of the police, said his name 
was Alfred Kendall, of Albany, N. Y., and that he was a law- 
yer. The deaf and dumb part was a sham. On his person was 
found $307.17 in available currency, and a check for $250, 
which served as a reserve fund. This is the same one we en- 
countered in Washington last December. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 
Tue Easter holidays dragged slowly on. ‘The students 


seemed generally disinclined to exert themselves in any way, 
and consequently the number of excursion trips was far less 
than is usual during holidays. A few jolly Preps camped out 
one night at Great Falls. What adventures these youthful aspi- 
rants for College honors may have met with report saith not, 
but those who witnessed their triumphant return, swinging 
proudly half a dozen small, very small, fry, whose appearance 
at once reminded them of some of those queer cuts in Dana’s 
Geology, described by a puzzled Senior as “ pecooliar,” were 
decidedly of the opinion that one of their adventures was very 
“fishy.” 

The students who remained at home lounged about with 
dress not in very picturesque disorder;. some sauntering 
lazily into the Reading-room, where a few others, with heels 
highly elevated, were thumbing the last magazines, beginning 
every article with a desperate determination to go through it, 
but getting through only the first paragraph. Finally, maga- 
zine is thrown down in a manner that catches the eye of the 
ever vigilant librarian, and an attempt is made to start the con- 
versational ball, which bids fair to succeed, but very soon there 
is a hitch, a yawn, and, finally, a disgusted exit from the room 
for a bask in the sun. When the dinner-bell rings there is a 
surprising alacrity manifested, and in an incredible short time 
the stoop is thronged with hungry ones hurrying to ‘‘ com- 
mons.” Dinner seems to have an invigorating effect, for im- 


mediately afterwards there is a general brushing up for a stroll: 


cityward, and College Hall is pretty well deserted al] the 
afternoon and evening, for the supper table furnishes few at- 
tractions compared with a spread by Freund, and there are 
numberless ways for spending a pleasant evening in the city. 

Thus passed the holidays, with few variations from the pro- 
gramme. One relief to the monotony may be recorded here. 
On Monday a notice appeared on the bulletin board, written 
apparently in the clerk’s handwriting, stating that students de- 
siring to attend the circus and menagerie then in the city 
might obtain free tickets by applying to the clerk at the office. 
The bait took; there was a rush for-the office by the eager 
ones, where they were informed by the good Doctor that he 
knew nothing about the tickets, but did know that it was the 
ist of April. At this information a very sheepish look over- 
spread the countenances of the would-be deadheads, and their 
return to the Hall, which was not quite so energetic as their 
departure therefrom a moment before, was signalized by an 
outburst of laughter from the authors of the joke, and those 
previously sold. 

At the supper table a “decoy” ticket was given to an anx- 
ious Prep., who, arriving late, was in an agony lest all the tick- 
ets were gone. His ‘‘paste-board” ‘admitted six,” and had 
the signature of Adam Forepaugh written in mighty characters 
atthe bottom. Thedelighted admirer of lions and tigers hast- 
ily got together five others, who, however, were in the secret, 
but agreed to accept their chum’s kind invitation, and accom- 
panied him to the city to view the gigantic aggregation, &c. 
After trudging two weary miles, the four mammoth tents 
loomed up before the eyes of transported Prep. But alas for 
his hopes! Just as he was about to present his ¢icket to the 
doorkeeper, proudly conscious of his dignity in ‘taking in” 
to the show five friends, one of them snatched the paste- 
board from his hand and informed him that he himself was al- 
ready ‘taken in,” and guessed they would go home. They 
went; so did our victimized Prep., pondering on the old adage, 
«« There’s many a slip *twixt the cup and the lip.” 





“ Time for croquet,” quoths our R. L. 

Ye sweet and odorous garlic is springing up all around us. 

Tue Sophs are deep in Horace, and they find Aim “ not quite so easy, after 
all.” 

SHEEP-sHEARING in the Prep. class has commenced rather early. Will not 
some of the poor little lambs take cold ? 

Tue Seniors are making arrangements for having class pictures taken. 
Ogilvie will probably be furnished the job. 

Hats are becoming—outside of the library-room and Institution parlor. 
There they are becoming—a little conspicuous. 

Tue poplars on the lawn are being covered with names carved by students 
while idly basking after dinner these beautiful days. 

AnoTueRr Senior has appeared in a bran new tile. 
tant ones! Franc has a lovely lot of the latest style. 


Follow suit, ye reluc- 


Whose fault is it that the new ball grounds are not in better condition ? 
Hurry up, boys, if you hope to win any balls this season. 

Tue flag-man at the intersection of Seventh street with the Dumenade, 
flags all trains night and day ; yet they do say he never flags in doing so. 

A crass in penmanship has been formed under the direction of a disciple 
of H. G. A large number of students are among the aspirants to chirographi- 
cal honors. 


THEsE warm sunny days are very tempting, and every noon witnesses a 
number of students stretched at full length on the grass in front of the hall, 
waiting for that blessed bell. 


Pror. Spencer’s lectures on chemistry oceur on Tuesdays and Fridays, and 
are well attended. The laboratory is the pride of the genial Professor’s heart, 
and in it he spends most of his time. 

Tue Institution has been honored during the past week by visits from the 
following Congressmen: J. A. Garfield, of Ohio; H. L. Dawes, of Mass.; 
James Brooks, of N. Y.; F. W. Palmer, of Iowa, and Senator Patterson, of 
N. H. 

WeE have been shown the first number of a very interesting paper, which 
bids fair to rival Tae Sitent Wor cp if it keeps on. It is called The Insti- 
tution, and is edited and published by Abram Frantz, of the Primary Depart- 
ment, 

A stupEenT who supports Grant’s administration read in the last * Fort- 
night” that ‘Nast’s cartoons in Harper’s Weekly show more talent than 
charity °—and remarked, “ Well, Morgan’s cartoons in Leslie’s paper show 
more charity than talent.” 

Pror. S is anxious to interview the inquisitive youth who sauntered 
into the Laboratory the other day, and picked up for critical examination a 
glass jar, thereby letting escape all the oxygen gas confined in it, which the 
Professor had toiled and sweated to obtain. 





A Senior recently at a country ball in this vicinity made himself very agree- 
able to a young lady whom he met, even descending to a confidential whisper. 
Imagine his delight on being subsequently informed that she was as deaf as a 
post, and hadn’t heard a word that he had said.— Yale Courant. 


Tue usual base-ball fever is breaking out among the Freshmen, the symp- 
toms being smashed window panes, the consequences of careless ‘* pass ball” 
near the buildings. Every one, however, is sure to ** know nothing ’bout it,” 
when broken panes are observed, and the Janitor is getting wroth. 

In reply to the paragraph in the New York correspondence of The Deaf- 
Mute Advance, we would state that Mr. R. A. Goodell was never a student 
in this College. He was for a time connected with the Preparatory class, and 
the circumstances under which he left it amounted to a dismissal. 

Tue Seniors, after finishing the concluding chapters in Political Economy, 
have taken up Woolsey’s International Law. They still pay court to their 
old love, the Human Intellect, and are also criticising “* Choice Specimens of 
English Literature,” while the remaining chapters in Physiology claim a part 
of their time. 

Tue grounds round about the College are in a most attractive condition. 
The trees are budding, and everything is assuming a spring-like appearance. 
Even the students themselves share in the general rejuvenation, and are cast- 
ing aside sombre winter garbs for gay spring attire, and spirits to match. Verily 


To mute(s) and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings. 


Sometime week before last, Freund, the ice-cream man, “folded his tent 
like the Arabs and silently stole away ” from his old stand on Seventh street. 
But he did not go far, for those of our community who are athirst-or anhungered 
can find him in an elegant new store, 1101 Pennsylvania Avenue, corner of 
Eleventh Street. Freund says, Come! Let him who heareth come, and let 
him who is deaf come, and for a little money and a small price buy soda 
water, ice cream, oysters, and confectionery. His soda water and his ice 
cream are delicious, and as superior to that of any other place as his new store 
is better than his old one. ~ 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ir is reported that a day school for the deaf and dumb is shortly to be estab- 
lished in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hon. Samvuet Gattoway, one of the directors of the Ohio Institution, died 
on Friday, the 5th inst., of consumption. 

AN appropriation of $10,000 for the new institution at Wilkinsburg has 
been granted by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

SomETIME ago a pupil of the Alabama Institution, a Jad of eight years, was 
run over by a freight train while walking on the track, and came near losing 
his life. As it was, one leg was broken. The engineer expressed his surprise 
that he was not killed. 

LOUISIANA, 


Tue report of the Louisiana Institution shows that there are 51 pupils in 
attendance, out of 120 in the State who are of suitable age to attend school. 

The Institution is in great fear lest the State University, which was removed 
to the Institution when its buildings were burned, should crowd out the deaf 
and dumb, as it already has the blind, and appropriate the buildings for its own 
use. At present both occupy the buildings, and as a consequence there is often 
interruption and annoyance. There has been a movement made in the legis- 
lature to oust the deaf-mutes and transfer them to the old State-House, which 
nearly succeeded ; but they yet occupy their buildings, and Mr. McWhorter 
protests strenuously against the injustice and bad policy of driving the deaf from 
a building that was built expressly for their wants. 

Mr. McWhorter is very emphatic in the opinion “that as to means and 
methods in educating the deaf and dumb written conversation is incomparably 
the best.” 

MARYLAND. 


Ir is with regret that we learn that the bill recently passed by the Mary- 
land legislature granting 5100,000 to complete the Institution at Frederick 
is likely to be useless, from the blunder of the engrossing clerk, who left out a 
section which provides a tax to pay the interest of the appropriation, and create 
a sinking fund to meet the payment at maturity of the bonds tu have been 
issued. The omission was not discovered at the third readings in the two 
houses, and the probabilities are that the bill will have to go over to the next 
meeting of the legislature—two years hence. If so it will be a serious mistake 
for the Institution. 

The legislature has also made an appropriation of $10,000 for the educa- 
tion of the colored deaf and dumb children in the State. This looks as if the 
children are to be taught in a separate school from the white ones at Fred- 
erick. We presume that the two schools will be placed under the control of 
one man—under an arrangement similar to that of the North Carolina Insti- 
tution, although there is a rumor that the colored deaf-mutes will be taught 
with the blind in Baltimore. Wherefore this should be so we fail to under- 
stand, unless it is that the blind cannot see the blackness of the skin. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


On Friday, the 26th of March, the House Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly paid this Institution a visit, and spent some hours in the examina- 
tion of the pupils and inquiring into the general condition of the establish- 
ment, both as to educational and domestic matters. They seemed highly 
pleased with the proficiency of the scholars and with the whole aspect of the 
Institution. 

On the 26th of March, Mr. Hutton gave an exhibition in the Assembly 
Room, and we are informed that questions were answered in handsome writ- 
ing with great readiness and accuracy, and evinced quite a knowledge of pass- 
ing events, as well as of the various branches of study in which they are en- 
gaged. One of the boys, about twelve years of age, exhibited most wonderful 
powers of mimicry. During the present session of the legislature he had been 
present at one of the debates, and he gave most laughable imitations of two 
of the most prominent members of the Assembly. He also delineated the 
gambols and contortions of a monkey with inimitable skill and humor. 

Some of the pupils are making proficiency in learning to understand what 
others say by motions of the lips, and of answering by the organs of speech. 
One little girl, eleven years of age, repeated the Lord’s prayer. Her utterances, 
though quite intelligible, of course are not softly expressed. She is a niece of 
the Governor of Manitobah, and is manifestly endowed with no ordinary in- 


tellect. All present were delighted, and deeply impressed with the sense of 
the value and efficiency of the Institution. 
a 
MARRIED. 


In Philadelphia, April 4, 1872, by Rev. Dr. Clerc, at the residence of J.J. 
Stevenson, Wirson H. Mitts to Marcaret Moucuan, both graduates of the 
Pennsylvania Institute. 

—>+ 


Usine figurative language—talking in signs. 





THE FORTNIGHT. 


HOME. 


Tue telegraph announces the death of its father, Prof. S. F. B. Morse. 
He died on the 2d inst., in his 81st year. He was born in Charlestown, 
Mass., April 27, 1791. He was graduated at Yale College in 1810, and 
went to Europe the next year to study painting and sculpture. He returned 
to the United States in 1815, and aided in establishing the ‘ National 
Academy of Design,” of which he became the first president. On his home- 
ward return from Europe in 18 32 he conceived the idea of a magnetic recording 
telegraph. Though he had great faith in the results of his invention, it was 
not till 1844 that he could demonstrate its successto the world. In his efforts 
to obtain an appropriation from Congress to enable him to test his telegraph, 
Hon. Amos Kendall, the first president of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
in Washington, rendered him invaluable assistance. The telegraph was first 
put to its test between Washington and Baltimore. The first words that ever 
flashed along the wire were, ‘* What hath God wrought!” Honors were 
showered upon Prof. Morse by all civilized nations. He leaves a deaf-mute 
wife and several children to mourn him.—An earthquake occurred on the 
26th ult., in central and southern California. The town of Camp Independ- 
ence was entirely ruined, and 30 persons lost their lives and 100 were 
wounded. The earth opened from 3 inches to 45 feet for 35 miles. One 
lake was raised four feet, and several rivers and creeks ran up stream. Inone 
place the ground sunk, and there arose a wall of earth seven feet high to the 
extent of three miles.—There is much activity along the Delaware river at 
the ship-yards of Philadelphia and in its vicinity. It is stated that 16 iron 
steamships are in process of construction, seven of which range from 2,300 
to 3,000 tons each. The Delaware is evidently destined to be the Clyde of 
America.—The Bostonians are making preparations on an immense scale for 
a universal Peace Jubilee-—Arrangements are being made to issue through 
tickets and checks from Halifax, N. S., to San Francisco, Cal.— While the 
railroads in the North have been blocked by snow, those in the South have 
been interrupted by rain. A severe rain-storm prevailed in the West and 
Southwest on the 8th. Some bridges on several of the railroads were swept 
away. ‘The country in some places was flooded, and much damage was done 
to property.—San Francisco has Been much exercised over the proposed grant 
of Yerba Buena, or Goat Island, in its harbor, to the Central Pacific railroad, 
and its citizens have signed a petition to Congress protesting against the cession 
ofthe island. Their fear is that the railroad company will, by taking possession 
of the island, monopolize the warehouses and control the rates of freight and 
dockage, much to the prejudice of their city—Maryland has, through her 
legislature, appropriated 53,000 to prosecute -the completion of the Wash- 
ington Monument, which has long been in an unfinished state, which is quite 
prejudicial to the growing beauty of the city.—The Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad Company are determined to continue their road across to Europe by 
means of a line of steamships, four of which are now being built at Phila- 
delphia.—The Government has received a communication from Earl Granville 
in reply to its answer to his note in regard to withdrawing from the Geneva 
Arbitration Court our indirect claims against Great Britain. ‘The Cabinet are 
considering the subject.—The Government has commenced an investigation 
in relation to the arrest of Dr. Howard, an alleged American citizen, in Cuba, 
and his sentence to seven years of penal servitude. 


CONGRESS. 

LecisLation is dragging along in a slow way in both houses. The Senate 
has been tinkering the tariff, and has arrived at a sweeping reduction of duties 
upon certain articles, in order, as it is charged, to raise the duties upon certain 
other articles. The duties upon tea and coffee, and all internal revenue taxes 
on illuminating gas, the income tax, and all taxes by stamps, except on distilled 
spirits, fermented liquors, snuff, tobacco, and cigars, were repealed, all of which 
was done in the form of an amendment toa House bill. The House, regarding 
this action as an encroachment upon its prerogative, has laid on the table the 
Senate tariff bill, and notified the Senate of the fact, on the ground that the 
Constitution requires that all bills relating to the revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives.—The bill to fix the location of the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad depot in Washington caused a struggle between its advocates 
and opponents in the House, and four days were spent in fillibustering on the 
part of the opponents. The bill was finally passed.—The House joint resolu- 
tion to erect a colossal statue to Admiral Farragut was adopted by the Senate.— 
The French Arms Investigation Committees are still continuing their labors 
without eliciting any important revelations.—The results of the Robeson 
investigation seem to refute the charges against the Secretary of the Navy of 
misdemeanor in his department. : 


POLITICAL. 


As the Presidential campaign is approaching, all the political parties are 
taking a survey of the field, arranging their plans, and sending out orders every- 
where. It is generally conceded that the Republicans will nominate President 
Grant for re-election.—Besides Maine and Indiana, Ohio and Iowa have pro- 
nounced in favor of Grant’s renomination. ‘The Democrats are either 
demoralized at their gloomy prospects, or are only biding their time.—The 
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Liberal Republicans of the West have received a response from the Liberal 
Republicans of the East, in the shape of a call issued by the New York 
Liberal Republicans, among whom is found Horace Greeley. Who will be 
their standard-bearer is a matter of uncertainty.—The State election in Con- 
necticut resulted in the success of the Republican party. Governor Jewell 
and all the other old State officers were elected by seventy-four majority. The 
legislature is Republican. General Hawley is talked of as a United States 
Senator in the place of Senator Ferry.—In the election in Rhode Island all 
the Republican candidates were elected with the exception of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is a Democrat. 
FOREIGN. 

Mr. Disraeti, in a speech at Manchester on the 3d, affirmed that mon- 
archy was more economical than republicanism, saying that the expenses of 
the general government of the United States and the governments of the 
States altogether were greater than the Government of England. He appealed 
to his audience to uphold royalty as a great blessing to their nation. He com- 
pared an American President to an English Prime Minister.—Prince Bismarck 
has made a bold move toward taking the school management out of the hands 
of the clergy. This course has raised a hue and cry about his ears, but he is 
determined to carry his plan through.—The French Assembly has taken a 
recess until the 22d of this month. President Thiers has, during the recess, 
spent most of the time in Paris giving receptions and dinners at the Palace 
of the Elysée. The Permanent Committee of the Assembly object to this 
practice as an underhand preparation for the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment from Versailles to Paris.—The session of the German Parliament was 
opened on the 8th. The Emperor was not present, and the speech from the 
throne was read by the Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Bismarck.—Russia 
is greatly strengthening Sebastopol and putting the Crimea in as perfect a state 
of defence as engineering skill can make it. She is also building a navy on 
the Black Sea.—An earthquake in the Caucasus has converted a considerable 
extent of country into a desert, destroying the crops and entailing misery upon 
the inhabitants.—A telegram from Constantinople announces that the city of 
Antioch, in Syria, has been visited by an earthquake, causing terrible loss of 
life. ‘The dispatch states that one-half of the city was totally destroyed and 
1,500 persons lost their lives. Great distress prevails in that portion of the 
city not demolished, and the remaining inhabitants are sadly in need of assist- 
ance.—Gold and silver are found on the Amoor, in northern Asia, and the 
veins are, it is said, as abundant and as rich as those in California and Australia.— 
An American steamer struck upon a rock in the Chinese waters. She was 
about to be boarded by a piratical junk, when an American ship-of-war 
appeared on the scene and relieved her, taking on board her passengers and 
cargo.—The people of Japan are treated to the novel sight of a railroad run- 
ning in their own country.—Mexico is still under the bane of civil war. Each 
party claims a victory in every battle they fight, but the indications are that 
the Juarez party have the upper hand.—There is said to be a secret treaty 
between Great Britain and her province of Canada to the effect that the former 
will, at some future time, acknowledge the latter as an independent country. 
It is thought that this is the beginning of the future policy of Great Britain 
toward all her colonies upon the globe, thus relieving herself of the expensive 
burden of taking care of so many distant provinces. 


a 


PURE AIR. 


Tue one element which we need in all conditions and at all times is pure 
air ; and of all the inventions which are constantly being devised we are in- 
clined to look with most favor upon those which seek to insure a plentiful 
supply of this life-saving and health-giving element in our houses. Too often 
do we pass the greater portion of our lives in a vitiated atmosphere; too often 
are we careless about ventilation and sewerage, and as a consequence have a 
large amount subtracted from our sum total of life, health, and happiness. The 
body is its own greatest enemy. Its excretions, if not speedily removed or dis- 
infected, are sure to work serious effects upon our systems; especially is this true 
whenthe body is weakened by disease. How valuable, then, is any contrivance 
which will prevent the atmosphere of the sick-room from becoming con- 
taminated. 

Water-closets are notoriously inadequate to prevent the accumulation of 
those dangerous vapors and gases, which are extremely detrimental to health, 
and produce all the dangerous types of fevers. In fact, they are rather aids to 
their formation, and of late the attention of physicians and educated persons 
generally has been turned to “carth-closets,” as being far more efficacious, sim- 
pler, and in the end less expensive. The principle upon which they act is 
very simple. It is Nature’s principle, and consists in the use of dry earth as a 
deodorizer. Closets of this kind are becoming every day more popular. Doubt- 


less, the best known and most esteemed at present is that called the “* Wake- | 


field Earth Closet” manufactured at 36 Dey street, N. Y. It has been before 
the community long enough for all to have become acquainted with its 
merits, and is very highly recommended. Send for a descriptive circular. 


> 
S. H. Howarp, of the New York Institution, is claimed to 
be the champion deaf-mute chess player. 


“gilt edges, $1. 





Tue Sirent Wor cp is very handsomely printed on tinted paper of an ex- 
cellent quality. The contents are of a superior character, especially adapted 
to the best interests of the deaf-mutes. It is edited with a care and skill that 
entitle it to success, and that must in time secure to it a decided popularity. 
—College Courant. 

_ >-+ 

Tue Mannatrtan Dear-Mute Literary AssociaTion.—The annual 
meeting was adjourned from March 21st to April 4th. It was held in the 
Sunday-school room of St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes. Mr. William O. 
Fitzgerald was chosen President, Mr. G. Fersenheim, Vice-President, Mr. 
Thomas W. Roane, Treasurer, and Mr. G. W. Shutt, Secretary Mr. Frank- 
lin Campbell was appointed chairman of the committee on order. 

By invitation of the Association, Rev. Dr. Gallaudet acted as chairman, 
Interesting addresses were made by Mr. John Carlin and others. 








OUR PREMIUM LIST. 


We will give any of the articles in the following list for the number of 
new subscribers placed opposite them : 
Retail No. of Subscribers 





Name of Premium. Price. at $1 50. 
Hawkes’ Nickel-plated Fountain Penholder.......$1 00 2 
PROC ED cases tan cpecciene woreaseis senbeebuav noses I 00 2 
Webster’s Pocket Dictionary.........ssssesscseseeee I 00 2 
Hawkes’ Fountain Penholder—rubber, gold- 

MOUNT ......0s0cscrceeees cocccese ccocescresecers I 50 3 
Gold-mounted Rubber Pencil..........sseeesseeeees 2 50 5 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary............ 5 00 10 
Hawkes’ Fountain Pen for the pocket...........-. 5 00 10 
Gold-mounted Rubber Pencil Case and Pen...... 5 00 10 
Gold-mounted Rubber Telescopic Case with Pen 

GD AEN cpeiosscabsiazeeve. +A sans esehdevesesa sie 8 00 15 
PRR RMN cc snssodwabuivene int sepsessersccsus aes fete) 20 
Gold-mounted Rubber Telescopic Case with Pen 

RN BN ao pcctacidascushatenneseocssosscascesess IO 00 20. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary............+2+0+0. 12 00 24 
Weed Family Favorite Sewing-Machine..........70 00 7° 
Weed Family Favorite Sewing-Machine......... 65 00 65 

Do. ss 60 and $10 
Do. “ 50 and $20 
Do. “ 4o and $25 
Do. “ 30 and $30 
"The Silent World 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
One Three Six One 
insertion. Mos. Mos. Year. 
One inch of col....+..... 5 3 00 5 50 9 00 
Half-column........+..- 3 25 13 50 24 00 37 50 
One column........+... 6 00 24 00 43 00 70 00 


For each insertion after the first and under six (3 mos.) fifty cents will be 
charged. 
Address THE SILENT WORLD, 
Wasuincton, D.C, 


ebster’s 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly two hundred En- 
gravings on Wood. This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,000 of the most important words of the language. The introduction con- 
tains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tastes or Money, WeicuT and 
Measure, ABBREVIATIONS, Worps, Purases, Proverss, &c., from the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Modern Foreign Languages, Ruts ror SPELiinG, &c., &c.; 
making altogether the MosT COMPLETE AND USEFUL POCKET COMPANION EX- 
TANT. It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound in Morocco, Tucks, 
For sale everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Pusrisuers, 

138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Wanted.—A deaf-mute girl, to do 


housework and to make herself generally useful. Good wages 
given to a tidy, well-disposed person. Must have no objection to going into 
the country in New Jersey. 








Address: S1tent Wortp, Box 47, Washington, D.C. 








Printed by Gisson Brotuers, 1012 Pennsylvania Avenue, near Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 




















